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mentary, but this commentary should be strictly in 
the line of assistance to the comprehension of the 
meaning of the text, not of relieving the pupil from 
work (see Miss Lippman's article in The Classical 
Journal, 3. p. 11). After all it is the Latin of the 
text that is most important, and the sooner this 
is realized, the better it will be for our pupils and 
teachers. 

THE DEPENDENCY OF THE PROFESSIONAL 
LATINIST ON GREEK 

I felt a blush of shame for the hard lot of our 
American scholarship, the other day, when I read in 
the little Weekly a plea for the abandoning of 
Greek. I paused and looked hard at the title of 
the hebdomadal message of — scholarship. Yes it 
was there : not Latin Weekly, but Classical Weekly. 
Secondhand scholarship I have heard of ; second 
rate, third rate, any rating, but I never heard of 
easy scholarship, or that Cyclopaedias might be sub- 
stituted for the sweat of Athena. But I am too 
old to embroider loci communes, nay am quite un- 
willing to utter declamation against every new man- 
ifestation of intellectual indolence, and the line of 
least resistance. 

The best way is to go in medias res. A profes- 
sional Latinist is one who pursues and in a meas- 
ure encompasses the entire production of Latin let- 
ters, measured indeed not by the narrow range of 
the college auditorium, let alone the hurried imper- 
fection which we, somehow, designate as high 
school Latin. 

Latin literature, such as it was, presupposed 
Greek literature. I except of course the fine 
Latinity of the Roman Law (with which I have 
considerably more than passing acquaintance), 
which is in a measure a body of letters which re- 
veals the Roman spirit, its terse directness and 
precision, as their belles lettres never could. 

Let us turn first to Quintilian's parallel of the 
standard literary forms of the two literatures. 10, 
1, 46 sqq. 



Greek — 1. The Epic 
Writers : Homer, He- 
srod, Antimachos, (Apol- 
lonios),Theokritos, Pan- 
yasis. 



2. Elegy. Kallima- 
chos, Philetas. 

3. Lyrici. Of the ca- 
nonic Nine Quintilian 
sketches but Pindar, 
Stesichorus, Alcaeus,An- 
acreon, Simonides. 

4. .Iambus. Here Quin- 
tilian takes in Archilo- 
chos alone, discarding 
Hipponax and Simoni- 
des of Amorgos. 



Latin — 1 The Epic 
Writers : Vergil, Licinius 
Macer, Lucretius, Varro 
of Atax, Cornelius Se- 
verus, Ovid, Valerius 
Flaccus, etc. (neither Sil- 
ins nor Statins is named. 
Why?) 

2. Elegy. Tibullus, Pro- 
pertius, Ovid, Cornelius 
Gallus. 

3. Satira. Lucilius, Hor- 
ace, Persius, Terentius, 
Varro. 



4. Iambus. Catullus, 

Horace, Bibaculus. 



5- Old Comedy. Aris- 
tophanes, Eupolis, Cra- 
tinus. 



6. Tragedy. Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides. 



7. New Comedy. 
nander, Philemon. 



Me 



5. Lyrici. Horace alone 
worth reading. Caesius 
Bassus ('greatly outdone 
by some authors now liv- 
ing')- 

6. Tragedy. Accius, Pa- 
cuvius, Varius (Thyes- 
tes), Ovid (Medea), 
Pomponius Secundus. 
(Seneca ignored.) 

7. Comedy (maxime 
claudicamus') . Plautus, 
Caecilius, Terence (he 
does not think much of 
any of them). Utterly 
fail to attain the grace 
of Menander. Afranius 
(moral turpitude). 

8. History. Sallust, 
Livy (contiones strong in 
sweeter viBrj), Servilius 
Nonianus, Aufidius Bas- 
sus. The Unnamed (Cre- 
mutius Cordus?). 

9. Oratory. Cicero 
(parallel with Demos- 
thenes), Pollio, Messala, 
Caesar, Caelius, Calvus 
(his standing controver- 
sial), Servius Sulpicius, 
Cassius Severus. Contem- 
porary of his own youth: 
Domitius Afer, Iulius Af- 
ricanus, and others. 



10. Philosophy. Cicero 
(Platonis aemulus) , Bru- 
tus, Cornelius Celsus, Ca- 
tius, Seneca (his bete 
noire). 



8. History. Thucy- 
dides, Herodotus, The- 
opompus, Philistus, 
Ephorus, Clitarchus, Ti- 
magenes. 

9. Oratory. Here again, 
as among the Lyric 
poets, Quintilian refuses 
to acknowledge the full 
measure of the Alexan- 
drine Canon, giving De- 
mosthenes, Aeschines, 
Hyperides, Lysias, Iso- 
crates, to whom he adds 
Demetrius of Phaleron 
(omitting Isaeus, Ando- 
cides, Antiphon, Lycur- 
gus, Deinarchos. 

10. Philosophy. Plato, 
Xenophon, the other 
Socratics, Aristotle, the 
Old Stoics (i. e. Zeno, 
Kleanthes, Chrysippus). 

This decadent canon of literary forms, the work- 
ing in of Roman Satura as an offset for ij Apxaia. ; 
was it indeed an artificial schedule of dependency, 
imitation, reproduction? Clearly not. A real one, 
rather, fully recognized by the Romans themselves. 
For example, Horace, Satires I, 4. 

"Eupolis atque Cratinus Aristophanesque poetae", 
etc. 

I do not consider the characterization of the Old 
Comedy very felicitous ; the main thing is the sixth 
line : 

Hinc omnis pendet Lucilius, hosce secutus . . . 

Really? Would the fearless Campanian Knight 
not have penned his invectives and miscellany of 
caricaturing his social times if the Old Comedy had 
not held up a model for him ? But let any modern 
Latinist essay Lucilius' extant fragments: will not 
the frequency of Greek plums in this pudding be 
slightly dyspeptic for this easy scholar? Well, he 
may guess. Or he may go to a Greek friend and 
crib from him. Scholar indeed, depending upon the 
existence of translations! Trying to hear an ora- 
torio after stuffing his ears with cotton, or swal- 
lowing an exquisite beverage after benumbing pal- 
ate with cocaine ! 
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Or again: Persius, Sat. 1, 124, 

Audaci quicumque adflate Cratino 
iratum Eupolidem praegrandi cum sene palles 
— to work yourself into the humor of Satire and 
Sarcasm you will — that is the tradition of Gram- 
maticus — soak yourself in Old Attic comedy. Ex- 
otic? Yes. But their way: the way of Roman 
verse-production from beginning to end. The same 
matter in Vergil's Georgics 2, 380, 
Non aliam ob culpam Baccho caper amnibus aris 
Caeditur et veteres ineunt proscaenia ludi 
Praemiaque ingeniis pagos et compita circum 
Thesidae posuere, atque inter pocula laeti 
Mollibus in pratis unctos saluere per litres. 
Kibw, Kw)ufSla, 4<r/cos, the skin filled with wine. 
See the MSS. of Aristophanes irepl Ku/ufiStas. Then 
the Scholar of Posilipo goes on to bring in the 
Fescennian verse of Italian vintners as a parallel. 
How even a single Ode of Horace can be expounded 
without that Greek consciousness which Horace 
shared with his readers, all his readers — this is be- 
yond me. The method of acquiring Greek as a 
living tongue in the better society of Rome began 
probably soon after 155 B. C. As to the Gram- 
maticus and declamator of Domitian's era, Quin- 
tilian is before us : nothing is more wholesome for 
the Professional Latinist than to stndy him from 
cover to cover, pen in hand. 

One of the most salient features of Quintilian 
is the overpowering mass of Greek erudition. For 
of the Roman rhetor was postulated not only knowl- 
edge of Greek t^x"")> but also a familiar and prac- 
tical acquaintance with the various writers, who in 
the different genera of literature had by Aristarchos 
and others been put in the naniv. Full citation or 
mere reference abounds also to Aeschines, Anti- 
phon, Apollodoros, Aristotle, Chrysippos, Demos- 
thenes, Georgias of Leontini, Isocrates, Menander, 
Pericles, Plato, Pythagoras, Socrates, Theodectes, 
Theodoros of Gadara, Theophrastos. 

I conclude this little protest with a passage from 
Cicero: "ut ipse ad meam utilitatem semper cum 
Graecis Latina coniunxi neque id in philosophia 
solum, sed etiam in dicendi exercitatione feci, idem 
tibi censeo faciendum, ut par sis in utriusque ora- 
tionis facilitate". . . . The rest being equal, the 
better Hellenist is the better Latinist. 
New York University E. G. SlHLER 



THE NEED OF A REVISION OF LATIN INSTRUCTION 

(Concluded from page 212.) 
With regard to the third and fourth year's work 
I would earnestly advocate putting the Vergil be- 
fore the Cicero : 

1. Because it is the more natural order in mental 
development to read epic poetry before studying 
oratory. With younger pupils a most absorbing 
interest can be awakened and sustained in the storm 



on the sea, in the naive meeting between Aeneas 
and his mother goddess, in the introduction to 
the queen at Carthage, in the dramatic story of the 
fall of Troy, in the romantic episode with Queen 
Dido, in the games, and finally in the mysterious 
descent into Hades, when, on the other hand, the 
thundering denunciations of Catiline are likely to 
fall on deaf ears, particularly in the case of girls. 
It is easier to rouse the younger pupil's appreciation 
of the color of poetical epithets than to interest 
him in the balance of the periodic sentence, in the 
analysis of synonyms, in following a close constitu- 
tional argument like that of the Fourth Catilinarian 
oration, or even in so much as comprehending the 
finest passages in the Archias. 

Moreover, from a practical point of view, it is 
wiser to reserve the Cicero for the last year in 
order to use it as a model for Latin prose work. 
We cannot prepare pupils satisfactorily for a hard 
Latin, prose examination by the third year. The 
additional year gives them a larger vocabulary, 
greater maturity of mind and better developed rea- 
soning powers, all of which are essential to good 
Latin prose work. 

The well-worn objection that poetical construc- 
tions unsettle the pupil's syntax is a teacher's buga- 
boo. It is a very simple matter to emphasize the 
constructions in poetry which differ from prose to 
the entire satisfaction of the few scholars who are 
troubled by them, while most of us can sadly 
testify that the great majority of our classes are 
never startled by poetical licenses. 

Lastly, if the Vergil is taken in the third year, 
the Cicero can usually be read before Christmas, 
leaving the rest of the year for grammar, Latin 
Prose and sight translation. A thorough drill in 
these three provides a far better preparation for the 
kind of work we want done in college than the 
reading of poetry in the last year of school. 

To sum up: In view of the need of revising 
Latin methods of instruction so that our pupils may 
be better prepared to read and enjoy Latin, I would 
suggest : 

For the first year: More sight translation in 
class, more connected narrative, and the creation of 
a Roman atmosphere around the pupil by the use 
of stories concerning the myths, the traditions, the 
history and the daily life of the Romans. 

For the second year: Selections from the seven 
books of Caesar instead of the first four books. 

For the third year : Vergil. 

For the fourth year: Cicero followed by Latin 
Prose. 

During each of the last three years there should 
be : More sight translation, more memorizing- — es- 
pecially in Vergil, more reading of the original. 

"But", you say, "where can we get the time for 
all this? Shall we lessen our grammar work?" 



